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EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. 


NO DAYTON, OHIO: 2? yor 


“ There is one body, and one Spirit, as also ye are called in one 
hope of your calling : One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is over all, and with ail, and in” all Chris- 
tians.—PAUL the Apostle—McKnight’s translation. 


| PROSPECTUS. . ‘ 

THIS work will not advocate the peculiarities of 
any sect, but, as said the original proposition for its 
publication, it “will be devoted to the interests of the 
christian religion as taught by its Founder, and ex- 

unded and recorded by his apostles and evangelists.” 

Inquirer wishes to be the harbinger of better 
days; and like the harbinger of Jesus and God’s refor- 


P mer, it will cry Repent, for the restoration of Messiah’s . 


glory approaches. To advance the glory of God in 
=» the good of man is its object. 
In the progress of the work the following subjects 


— will be attended to: 


I, The statement and defence of the christian reli- 
ion. 
I. The necessity of the destruction of sectarian feel- 
ing and procedure, | 
Ill. Occasional expositions of many parts of the 
scriptures. 
IV. Disquisitions on moral and religious subjects. 
V. Occasional details of sectarian operations, and 
general religious news. : 
VI. Historical and geographical sketches. ».. 
Should these six objects be partially accomplished 
in each number, as in legislative bodies, room will yet 
be allotted to any business, the consideration of any 


4 subject, or the notice of any event compatible with our 
original design. 


he following remarks are taken from our first 


Dol 
» 
| 
 prospectus:— 


2 EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. | 
“The editor of this work, wishes not to excite re- 
markable expectations. As a professor of the Chris- 
tian religion, and in obedience to an apostolic injunc- — 
tion, he is disposed to give many reasons for the hope | 
of immortality, which, so much to his personal happi- 
ness, and (by shedding a suitable influence upon his 
character) to his daily advantage, he cheerfully indul- - 
ges. His object is to benefit others by an exhibition 
and defence of that, which he feels assured has been 
beneficial to himself. Again, there is another reason 
that weighs heavily, and exercises cdnsiderable influ- 
ence upon his decision to publish this contemplated 
work, if patronised. Sectarianism, for ages, has deso- 
lated the territory, and disturbed the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of Messiah’s realm. The kingdom of peace has 
become the seat of war, and the. christian sects are 
the belligerent powers. All their operations are war- 
like, and their engines are directed against themselves. 
_ The righteous cause is bleeding at every pore. To 
make a system, which, pleading the authority of the 
Jewish or Christian scriptures, can eflectually oppose 
or destroy all competition for orthodoxy or influence, 
has been with few exceptions, the object of all the mo- 
derns, and the highest point to which their ambition 
aspired. No wonder they differed, and perhaps all 
differed from the oracles, in temper, faith, and practice. 
The editor and his associates belong to the peace par- 
ob He aims at the destruction of schism and seetarian 
eling, within the compags of his influence. He con- 
siders the right of opinion inviolable. In the absence — 
of argument and fact, he is not disposed to resort to 
calumny and misrepresentation—the weapons of Anti- 
Christ. His pages will turn away from such, while 
they will receive the impression of well written pieces 
on both sides of every admissible question. ‘This work | 
does not contemplate the reformation of any system, 
nor the revision for adoption of any Creed. Tvesy ) 
oy be to be done by restoring the King to his honors, 
and his institutions to their places. Upon our banners 
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will be inscribed the restoration of the ancient order of — F 


© things, or a complete failure of our purpose. Under this 
» banner we will wield our pen, and around it we hope 
no worse forces will rally, than intrepidity and friendly 
» feeling. The assistance of some experienced writers 

_ is promised.” 
be TERMS... 
1. The Evanceuican Inquirer will be printed in 

pamphlet form upon fair paper and new type, and 
each number will contain 24 large duodecimo pages. 

- 2. The last number will be accompanied with an 


» index and title page, each year making a volume of 


~ ble.. Postmasters shall be allowed 


cs. nearly 500 pages, which may be bound with little ex- 


nse. 
> 3. It will be sent tosubscribers at one dollar per an- 
 numif = within six months, or one dollar and fifty 
-) cents if payment be delayed after that time.—Payment 
> in advance being to the mutual interest of both parties, 
-» that mode is solicited, and required of subscribers out 
of Montgomery county. | 
+ 4 Those who remit eight subscriptions in advance, 
', that is, eight dollars, shall have one copy for their trou- 
9 1 per cent. on all 
they get, collect and remit. 

_ 5. No subscription taken for a less term than one 
poet and a failure to — a discontinuance one month - 
» before the expiration of the term, will be considered a 

new engagement. No paper discontinued until all ar- 
rearages are paid. | 
(> All letters addressed to the Editor must be post 
aid. 
: N. B. Let all subscribers be careful to name the 
Post Office to which they wish their papers sent. 


INQUIRY No. 
_ Can this work be sustained? 
The solution of this question, is to be developed by 
the disposition and conduct of the community. To . 
count the cost is necessary and praise worthy, and the 
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_ the Ohio and west of the mountains, which disowns 


here and there one can be found whose eyc is single, 


_ The rulers of the sects rule the papers, and the papers . 
‘ge and build up the sectarians. But this work di 
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Evangelical irer, thinks it best to begin his inte 
gations and tla by inquiring hated he is able 
with a few subscribers, and the promise and expecta 
tion of many more, to commence his attempts to raise 
from the ruins of sectarianism and the rubbish of rabin-_ 
ical and metaphysical theology, the temple of chris- ’ 
tian truth: and also, whether with these funds and ... 
forces, he is able to repel the aliens who may attempt © 
to interrupt him in the great work, as their ancestors | % 
did Zerubbabel and Nehemiah. 
The patronage of this work, all things considered, is 

nad in Dayton than might have been expected— | 

uming upon the activity of personal friends and 7} 
friends to the cause at a distance, I have \publishedthe 
first number of the work with not much more than onc. 
third the number of subscribers neeessary to defray the 
expenses, provided they are punctual in paying. Of 
the other two-thirds, I have, as yet, heard scarcely any- 
thing; but I’ presume I can content myself with the 

dence that the friends of the cause are éxertin 
themselves. But lest they should be lacking zeal, I. 
will give them a few reasons, to induce them tosustain . 
this effort :— 

Ist. There is no religious paper with which we are 

acquainted, published in the interior of Ohio. 

- We know of no religious periodical, north of 


connexion with caeh-and every sect or faction of the 
christian body. ‘There are swarmsof publications cal- - 
led Evangelical in the United States, but it is only 


and whose aim is undivided. The glory of God they 
say is their object, but they all serve the interests of 
some party, and each party has its peculiarity whicl: 
acts as an attractive centre. The papers have as ma- 
ny objects in view as there are parties to which they are 
attached, and these objects conflicting with each other. 
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 avows all such illegitimate connexion of holy and unho- 
ly. objects. we is not a eae feature of 
any sect’s peculiarity upon which it will lay stress, but 
things all which will com- 
mend. It will teach no sentiment because any distin- 
euished, uninspired individual taught it, or-because any 
dominant sect held it. “Thus saith the Lord” is my 
only authority. I will take neither side of those un- | 
taught questions which gender strife. The specula- 
tions of the dark ages are excluded from my religious 
nomenclature. In a word, the whole. sectarian mass, 
has nothing in its exterior or interior, in the materials 
or texture of its composition or the objects it proposes, 
to influence me to a choice of location among them.— 
To understand the institution of Jesus Christ and en- 
joy it, is the sine qua non of my religion, and to cast its 
influences around all of my species to whom I shall 
have access, is the highest point of my ambition. 
3d. Reformations are always attended with diffi- 
culties—Difficulties are obstructions which need the 
combined energies of all reformers to remove them.—~ 
Every attempt like the one contemplated by this'work, 
will meet with opposition and misrepresentation. ' This 
I would construe into a powerful argument in favor of 
active measures to support this effort. Surely there 
are thousands who are sick of corruption in religion— 
the fountain of human happiness. All its streams have 
been tainted, and there is a general lamentation that 
thie joy, peace and simplicity of the primitive chris- 
tians ose been annihilat All the original bles- 
sings of primitive christianity can be restored. Then 
brethren let us labour for the restoration of the ancient 
order of things. We ask then for punctuality in friends 


and agents, in getting subscribers, collecting and re- , 
mitting—we ask the lovers of truth to remember its 
blessings and strive for its triumph. Lis 
Again there are many who wish to see the “— 
of opinion and discussion restored ; upon those individ- 
uals we have a claim. Liberty is our watch word. 
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Her opponents stand upon the vantage ground: The 
een generation think and act as their fathers thought 
and acted: The modern teachers have not the trouble 
of investigating, or teaching others to investigate: 
They and their hearers act and speak according as 


- habit has moulded them. If any one suggests that all 


things are not right, that some received sentiment is 
unauthorised, or some popular practice is unscriptural, 
the dread and fear of the dangerous sentiments of the 
innovator, expressed by their votaries, soon show that 
their teachers are on the vantage ground. Where 
are the friends of unrestricted investigation? Let them 
show themselves. _ EDITOR. 


CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS OF FAITH, No. I. 


Among the thousa: ds in Christendom, there are but » 


few communitiés whose sentiments and manners are 
not formed op controlled by a creed or discipline. 
The ancient disciples were of opinion that those scri 
tures given by inspiration, were profitable and su 


cient for instruction, and correction; but we have be-— 


come so much improved that in our day their insuffi- 


.ciency is obvious to all who are wise above what is 


written, and a creed is resorted to for the accomplish- 
ment of one of those objects, and a discipline for the 
other. For our first essay upon this subject, I shall 
Jay before the readers of the Evangelical astres, an 
extract from a letter addressed by the congregation to 
which I minister, to the Miami Baptist Association of 
1829, advertising them that we had withdrawn from 


them. 
_ *Extract from the letter to the Miami Assoctation. 


“We;with most of the Christian congregations, have 


lived as our fathers did, and like them have thought 
and spoken. Fora time, we never ventured to call in 
question the propriety of the prevailing sentiments 

* { shall probably, at some future time, make public the 
history of this letter. 
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and forms of our denomination in the. United States, 
Imposed upon us by our predecessors, they, like other 
lessons of parental education, assumed a standing 
above the sphere of candid and patient investigation, 
Though the body of the congregation was not much 
disturbed by the restless spirit of seetarianism, whose 
insatiate. appetite is satisfied only with uncontrolled 
dominion, yet they naturally, and perhaps impercep- 
tibly, imbibed its prejudices. Such was their situation 
until the spirit of reform, like the silently fermenting 
leaven, was perceived to make its gradual way among 
them, who were almost insensible of its operation. | 
This state of things was produced by very frequent 
perusal of the scriptures, and less frequent reference. 
to the creeds and systems of the day. One thing was 
very soon discovered—that the present state of reli- 
gious society was unauthorized by the King in Zion, 
and that in many instances it was as equally repug- 
nant to the genius of the Christian religion, as man 
monstrous forms of anti-christ in the dark ages, which 
are now universally condemned. It was perceived 
that many of the abuses of the Christian scheme and 
practice, called anti-christian, had not been, eradicated 
in the reformation of Luther and Calvin, but that they 
were only modified—that although thesé abuses in 
their altered and various forms, were softened down 
to the prejudices of the sectarianized multitude, yet 
they were not less dangerous than before. They per- 
ceived that the first human creed ever made, caused 
the first division in the charch; and as creeds increased 
in number almost ad infinitum, increased division, dis- 
cord and destruction followed in their train. , They 
being either additions to, substitutions for, or exphana- 
tions of, the word of God, the people would often re- 
cur to them, until they became of paramount authori- _ 
ty tothe best of Books: The “confessions and disci- — 
ines” have now become the authorised exposition of 
od’s will, and the law book whose decisions .control 


— in all cases of church business; and, as the interests of 
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8 EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. 
‘one party are advanced by the downfall of another, 


-creedish and sectarian efforts of the day, 60 fat.from 


and these creeds are always confessedly made for party 
interests, the creed of the one society must necessarily 
be opposed to that of the other. Nowall these creeds 
elaim a divine warrant, and their makers and servants 
all advocate théir utility in the preservation of the 
church from error and ungodliness, while each is accu- 
8 the other of every heretical ndtion in sentiment, 
and every disorder in practice. 

fore them, the congregation naturally instituted two 
inquiries: Ist. Is there a divine authority for these 
instruments? 2d. Whether the authority be divine or 


human, have they attained their object—maintained | 
the®unity of the church in sentiment and feeling, and 
excluded all error from their borders. Now as to the 
_divine authority of creeds, acknowledging the funda- 


mental principle of all the protestants—that the divine 
word is the only source of divine authority they had 
to come to the: positive conclusion, that these instru 


ments are without the least shadow of authority other | 
_ than their uninspired makers and advocates have given 
them. 
confession, but that which Peter made; Matt. xvi, 16, 


For Jesus never built his church upon any 


18. «Ihe Apostles never deemed any other necessary ; 
1 Cor. iii. LI, and left God to judge of the edifice 
erected by each individual upon this one foundation. 
But it has been observed that circumstances make 
creeds indispensable in the present state of the church. 
If that be the case, Jesus, of whom it is said he received 


_ gifts for men, neverdid receive or convey to us a most 


necessary one; and his wisdom and the wisdom of his 
father.are chargeable. Their goodness is equally and 
similarly implicated. This cannot be. © The 

the present order of things results entirely from human 
interference in the things of God; and until the dauwb- 


ings of unskilful, uninspired meddlers, are washed | 


away by the cleansing waters of reformation, the an- 
cient order of things cannot be restored. And all the 


With these data be- | 
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helping the matter, are the sole cause of its perpeten. 
tion, as we shall pergeive by attending to the seeond 


_ quere, of which, we have concluded as follows; 


Quere 2d— Amounts to this: Have creeds done any 


ak — Now let us ask, for what are they designed? 


he answer is, to promote unity of opinion, and thus 


re _ insure the unity of the body, assuming, what is to be 


proved, or rather, what is incapable of proof—that the 
unity of Christ’s church consists. in unity of opinion. 
Neither Jesus our master, nor the Apostles our Judges, 
ever required any other unity, than of mind or dispo- 


_ sition, of faith and of effort. The faith ef the gospel 


is one. In the scriptures is developed a_ system of 


_§ 7) heavenly facts, about which there is no controversy 


) influence felt, and demonstrated b 
)) Opinions are private property, and 


except with infidels, and a firm belief in which is an 


indispensable to entrance into Messiah’s 


kingdom. When these facts are believed and their 
our actions, our 
uld never be at- 
tacked by the hand of power, until they lead to un 
godliness—then the offender may be punished for his 
sin, and not his opinion. Opinions are almost too sub- 
tle and airy culprits to a 
coghizance of aberrations from the 
Again—the history of the chu 


th of rectitude. 
has confirmed us 


in the conviction that creeds are not only inutile, but 


miserably destructive to the peace of Christians. Three 
hundred years did the church live without one, and 
three hundred years didshe live in peace. During 


this period there was not a ereed heard of, nor was 


there a division heard of. Christianity before that 
tim® had no outward enemies but Jewish and Pagan 


ififfdelity and persecution—her weapons were truth - 


we dhdiove. But alas! Just at this juncture, the jealousics 


differences of Athanasius and Arius came to an 

rupture and were 

iberty"expired and she was buried 

itical honors in the triumphs of 

ite—so, nearly allied was the 
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first creed with power. And what has been the scene 
since thattime? Where do we find the one body, one 
| hope, one spirit, one calling, one Lord Jesus, one faith, 
one baptism of Paul’s time; all animated by, and in 
their uses subservient to, the Father of us all? Alas! 
were it not for that book whose dominion has been usur- 
ped by these human productions, we would nevertknow 
that there ever wassuch a state of things—so nearly 
allied are modern creeds with corruption and division. 
The two hundred christian sects mark the place of an- 

cient christianity, upon whose ruins they are buil 
“These are the conclusions to which we have inevi- 
tably arrived—and we now declare it our humble but 
i firm conviction, that creeds with similar interferences with 
\ the consciences and rights of Christians, have introduced 
and detained in the Church the most destructive errors, 
and the most unhappy and bigoted feelings. ‘The natural 
influence of such an introduction may be easier con- 
Mived than described. Itgavethe Pope his existence 
id his power, and it alone perpetuates the dirgful ef- 
fects of his gloomy reign. This flood of light foured 
upon the minds of the congregation, they soon perceived 
that there was no authority in the book of God forny 
religious body but the church of Christ. Also themMfac- 
» quaintance with our denomination in our own coufitry, 


selves advisory councils, were in possession of power, 
which, within the sphere of their acquaintaritef has 
been exercised in an unlawful manner. These were 
deemed reasons of sufficient weight to justify their with- 
_ drawing from yourbody. We profess no unfriendly 
feeling towards you—we feel none. ' Religious li 
is the birth-right of christian disciples, wea 
d to enjoy it. We would be when rejoiced 
rethren would unite with us in the pleasing, though a 
duous taskof reform. Hi: indced would we be, i 
he 


«ll christians did feel and b the’spirit of be 
Yence—the spirit of Him who forii@fhough 


convinced them that, even Associations, that call them 
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became poor, that we through his poverty might be 


made rich.” 

I shall close this essay by the subjoined extract from 
a periodical of sterlingmerit. The article was pub 
lished a few years since, 

IRON BEDSTEAD. 

In. the days of the Abecedarjan Popes, it was decreed 
that a good Christian just «measured three fect, and for 
the peace and happiness of the church it was ordained 
that an iron bedstead, with a wheel at one end, and a 
knife at the other, should be placed at the threshold of 
the church, on which the Christians should all be Jaid. 
This bedstead was just three feet in the casement on the 
exactest French scales. Every Christian, in those days, 
was laid on this bedstead; if less than the standard, the 
wheel and a rope was applied to him to stretch him to 
it; if he was too tall, the knife was applied to his extre- 
mities. Inthis way they kept the good Christians for 
nearly a thousand years, all of one stature.—Those to 
whom the knife or the wheel were applied, either died 
in the preparation, or were brought to the saving stan- 
dard. | 

One sturdy fellow, called Martin Luther, was bornin 
those days, who grew to the enormous height of four feet; 
he of course, feared the bedstead andthe knife, and 
kept off at a considerable distance, deliberating how 
he might escape. At length he proclaimed that there 
was a great mistake committed by his ancestors in fix- 
ing upon three feet as the proper standard of the stat- 
ure of a good christian. He made proselytes to his 
Opinions, for many who had been tried on the three- 
foot bedstead, who were actually four feet, had found a 
way of,contracting themselves to the popular standard. 
These began to stretch themselves to their natural 
stature, and Luther had ina few years, an iron bed- 


with the usual appendages. The wheel and the knife 
soon found something to do in Luther’s church; and it 
became as irksome to flesh and blood to be stretched 
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by a wheel and rope to four feet, or to be cut down tc 
that stature, as it was to be forced either up or down to 
the good and sacred three feel stature. Moreover, men 
grew much larger after Luther's time than before, and 
n considerable. proportion of them advanced above his 
perfect man; insomuch that John Calvin found it expe- 
dient to order his iron bedstead to be made six inches 
longer, with the usual regulating appendages. The 
next generation found even Calvin's measure as unac- 
commodating. as Luther’s, and the Independents, in 
their greater wisdom and humanity, fixed their perfect 
christian at the enormous stature of five feet. The 
Baptists at this time began to think of constructing an 
iron bedstead to be in fashion with-their neighbors, but 
kindly made it six inches longer than the Congregation- 
alists, and dispensed with the knife, thinking that there 
was likely to be more need for two wheels than one knife, 
which they accordingly fixed to their apparatus. It 
was always found, that in the same proportion as the 
’ standard was lengthened, Christians grew ; and now the 
bedstead is actually proven to be at least six inches too 
short. It is row expected that sixinches will be hu- 
manely added; but will only be following up an ‘evil 
precedent; for experience has proven, that as soon as 
the iron bedstead is: lengthened, the people will grow 
apace, and it will be found too short even when exten- 
ded to six feet. >Why not, then, dispense with this 
piece of popish furniture in the church, and allow 
Christians of very stature to meet atthe same fireside, 
and eat at the same table?) The parable is just, and 
the interpretation thereof easy and sure. 

Every attempt at reformation since the rude but 
masculine efforts of Luther, has been predicated upon 
the same principles. He did rot like the Popish su- 
perstructure, notwithstanding he built upon the same 
foundation. So did his successors. They all divided 
the New Testament into tro Chapters. The title of 
the one was THE ESSENTIALS—and the title of the other 
Was THE NON-ESSENTIALS.-—In one party the one chap- ¢ 
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ter, and ‘in another party, the other, is much the lar- 
ger. Still the volume comprises but two chapters, 
however disproportioned they ‘may be. Many efforts 
have been made to reduce the chapter of essentials into 
narrow limits; but as itis reduced, the other is enlar- 
ged, and the old division kept up. The book, called 
the Creed, contains all the essentials; and as {fey are 
there correctly arranged and soundly digested, this 
book is more the subject of controversy than the Tes- 


tament, which has the essentials and the non-essentials. 


all jumbled together. 

Suppose then, that a number of churches should 
agree to throw aside the iron bedstead, and take the 
book in one chapter, and call it their Creed, and book 
of Discipline. What then? Oh! says Puritanus, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, &c. &c. do 
this. Stop, my friend, net one of them dare trust 
themselves upon this bottom; they all have their 
ereeds and disciplines to keep them from sinking. 
What then,if an experiment should be mite, and a 
fair trial of the adequacy of the Divine Book should 
be given; and whenever it fails of the promised end, 
let any other device be tried. But among all the ex- 
periments of this age and country, it is not here re- 
corded that such a trial has been made and failed. I 
am aware of all that can be said on the other side, and 
still l assert that no such experiment and result are on 
record. And, moreover, I do not think it is likely that 
it shall ever be proved by actual experiment that the 
New Testament, without’a creed, is insuflicient to 
preserve the unity, peace, and purity of any one con- 
gregation, or of those of any given district. But above 


all, let us have no more iron bedsteads, with or with- 


wheels or knives.”—-Ch. Baptist. 
_ We shall have more upon this subject forthcoming. 
Adicu for the present.—Eprror. 


A THOROUGH HEARING. 
Every orator should have something to say, and 
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every editor something to write. He that makesno . 
communications, has no claim upon public attention. 
J should neither write nor speak, if I had not some. ™ 
thing ofimportance to present to the cye and the ear, 
and through these media to interest the mind. Yes, 
notwithstanding my youth and inexperience, I do not 
expect to labor for nought. Forgetting and neglecting 
many other matters, ] have determined to advocate 
the best of causes, the cause of rightcousness, peace 
and permanent good, resting upon the basis of tact and 
correct principle, a foundation more irrefragable than 
a rock. Inthe progress of this work,and in develop- 
ing the objects contemplated by it, I may disclose facts 
which wil make many stare, and advocate principles 
which will not make others wonder less, but all I ask is 
a patient, faithful and candid hearing. I have been ° 
opposed by professors and preachers of conflittinginte- > 
rests, and they have misrepresented my religious sen- 
timents and practices. ‘To present in a permanent 
form and defend more extensively the system of faith 
and morals which J believe, love u.. 1 trust, and to pre- 
serve it from outrage and misrepresentation, is the prin- 
cipal object of this publication. It will require time, 
and it will require a patient hearing. Link after link 
will be shown ina succession as rapid as is possible to 
subserve a useful purpose, but the whole chain must be 
seen in all its length and proportions, to properly esti- 
mate its symmetry and valuc. Give me a thorough 
hearing.—LEpiror. 

“BABYLON.” 

A large proportion of the words of all languages are 
figuratively used. Scenery in nature, habits in life, 
and events in history, are prolific in the production of 
this class of “signs ofideas.” By use, these words and 
expressions become appropriated, and their acceptation 
established. Among this’ class, the word Babylon, in 
the Old Testament city, and in the New 
a name of Anti-Christ, is found. The coincidence be 
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tween the hisiory of the Israelites and the Christians, 
gave rise to this singular appropriation of the word in 
the book of Revelation, in which it is an appellation of 
the church when incumbered with the innumerable 
corruptions of the dark ages. It will be recollected 
that the family of Jacob, chosen by God for his pecu- 
liar people, and so denominated, were conservated and 
rherished by the interposition of the most stupendous 
miracles and displays ef Divine power, as long as they 
regarded the institutions of Moses; that in process of 
time their system of morality hecame relaxed, their 
revemonial observances corrupt, and ina word, their 
whole character and all their habits vitiated; and that 
‘n consequence of their countless misdemeanors their 
Divine Protector, aficr repeated and fruitless remon- 
strances, deserted them, for a season at least. They 
were carried into captivity into Chaldea, a strange 

country, and into ry astrange city. The reli- 
' gion, laws, habits and language of their new neighbors 
were all new to Jacob’s descendants, yet close connex 
ion soon rendered them familiar, and they became ac- 
climated to their situation, so far at least as to show 
as many evidences to the superficial observer, of des- 


cent from Nimrod, founder of the Chaldean empire, as_ 


they did of descent from Abraham, grandfather of fs 
om In this situation it was, that they hung their 
harps upon the willows and refused to sing the song 
of the Lord. 

In like manner Christians, the peculiar people of Je- 
hovah, (because the disciples and subjects of his pecu- 
liar and only begotten Son,) were. at first miraculously 

reserved from enemies, and subsequently sustained by 
the finely organized and divinely omnipotent machine- 
ty of redemption, and of all earth’s inhabitants were 
most signalized by moral achievements. There never 
has been an institution such as christianity was in those 
hale and primitive days; but by the operation of causes 
which shall be fully developed in this work, the beauty 
of this fair temple has bean defaced, and the whole sw 
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perstructure disrobed of its sanctity. Like the Israck 
ites, the disciples pursued a worldly policy. The era 
of apostacy was now come, and they were led into cap- 
tivity into Babylon, and the few who remained faithful 
to the King, whose institutions the majority has trod- 
den under foot, were driven into the wilderness.— 
Christians now wore the Babylonish livery, spoke the 


-Babylonish language, and in fact, in the market ot the 


creat city, were sold slaves to error, unnatural and sn. 
perstitious feeling, and licentious and unauthorised 
practice. This remarkable coincidence of circum- 


' stances and similarity of events, between the Jews in 


Babvion, and the christians from the days of Constan- 
tine, emperor of Rome, to the abhoenth century, cer 
tainly authorised the revelation of the Grand Apostacy, 
by the representation of the church in Babylon. ‘Thus 
the favored John thought, and with it agreed the con- 
ductof his Master, who revealed unknown and future 
things tohim. And who does not see the propriety of 
the emblem? But this subject shall be further attended » 
to, ina series of essays on the present order of things. 
EDITOR. 
THE PRESENT ORDER OF THINGS.—NOo. 

By the present order of things we mean the existing 
state of religious society as it respects their sentiments, 
feelings and practices. The modern church in the 
crude mass, is found, when analyzed, to consist of two 
bodies of men, the clergy andthe laity. Notwithstand- 
ing the wide dillerence between the thousands in 
Christendom, the above assertion is predicable upon 
the present condition of professed Christians, with few 
ornoexceptions. These two classes may be denomi- 
nated priest and people, elders and members, preach- 
ers and hearers, pastors and sheep, &c. yet it all 
amounts to the same thing—they are clergy and laity. 


_ This is one feature in the present order of things, and 


to this we object. The great Teacher of mankind 


who came from Ged, caHed the Messiah, thought and 
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spake differently from the moderns. Once he addres- 
sed his disciples, (and among them were his apostles,) 
in the following langnage: “Be ye not called Rabbi, for 
one is your master, even Messiah, andall ye are brethren.” 
See Matt. 20, viii. and the context. Yes, the early 
pupils and followers of the Lord Jesus were brothers, 
and among them there was no distinction, save that 
which goodness andorder made. But is this the case 
now? Are not Christians now resolvable into these two 
classes, the governors and the governed, the privileged 
the subordinate, and the oppressors. and the o 

pressed? Isthe existence of these classes cousin 
with the directions of Messiah, recorded Matt: 20th 
chapter? Are priest and people, clergy and laity 
all brethren? Has not Jesus said, “call no man mas- 
ter,” and “be yenot called Rabbi?” .O how are the 
mighty fallen! -How has christianity been despoiled 
of her glory and officlency! 

After what we have written upon this subject, it 
will likely be-inquired whether the ancient christians 
had any officersin their congregations. Undoubtedly 
they had. Jesus appointed the apostles for evangel- 
zing the world, collecting disciples and building them 
up in the faithof Christ. They appointed evangelists, 
who were theirdeputies, or agents. The first of these 
classes were the first to make proclamation of the gos 
pel every where, and were intended for the gencral 
good of mankind. They belonged to no particular 
congregation. It was their business to superintend all. 
More—their influence and authority extend to all 
generations of the church. Their doctrine and man- 
ner of life have been recorded and conservated. As 
judges in the Kingdom, their written opinions must 
co:stitute the decision of every case in the court of 
Christian Chancery, Their rules are our discipline, 
and their word the arbiter in all controversies. We 
have no apostolic successors, nor have we need of any. 
The apostolic written word is to exercise the same in- 
fluence now, that their presence and verbal communi 
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cations did in days of yore. The evangelists died 
shortly after the apostles, and their authority died 
with them. But what is remarkable, is, that the apos 
tles and evangelists were divinely authorized and mi- 
raculously quiilified to exercise the functions of their 
offices. In addition to these extraordinary officers, 
_ each congregation had its own peculiar oflicers, and 
these belonged exclusively to the societies which they 
served. They were bishops, or overseers, and dea: 


cons, who were advanced by the body because they | 


were needed and were capable. Their authority was 

derived from their brothers, and as soon as in the opin- 
ion of the congregation they had transcended the scrip- 

tural boundaries, they were disrobed of it. 

- ‘Human authority was in low esteem in the days of 

rimitive christianity. The truth then dawned in all 


its glory, and emanating from heaven, developed the — 


unseen world to mortal contemplation. Day dreams 


and moon shine speculations were insufficient for the | 


heirs of immortal life, and they would not receive them 


even from their bishops. “If any speak, let him speak | 
according to the oracles,” was their motto. It is here’ 
the difference hetween the ancient and modern order 


of things’is seen. It is true there isan appearance of 


_ regard to the living word kept up evenin this degene- . 
rate age, It is true that the pulpit orator often aston’ 


ishes his auditory with an array of texts which he as 
dexterously arranges, as the Catholic can assort his 
devotional beads. But this is as much of an insult to 
the understanding of the intellige::t, as the Roman’s 
counting is an abuse of the christian worship. But 
alas! it is all well and goes down well; and for what 
reason? The disciples are not all brethren, and there is 
@ master among them who is not from heaven. Here is 
the solution of the whole difficulty. The preacher 
proclaims, and the people do not examine. sum 
ofthe whole matter is, as Solomon said, that there is a 
_ Separate order among christians, who are, by custom, 


the authorized éxpositors of the divine will. The peo- 
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ple have placed implicit confidence in them, and thus 
this unholy distinction between the disciples has been 
rendered permanent.—Eprror. 


HINTS ON REVOLUTIONS.—No. I. 
All history records revolutios in endless variety. 
Natural and moral, physical and intellectual histories 


abound in them. The human system, the face of na-_ 


ture, and indeed all things material are undergoing 
continual changes under unchanging laws. If the 
purification of the air is necessary, a revolution is requi- 
site to effect it. That invisible «nd elastic fluid so es- 
_ sential to life, and such an indispensible friend to mor- 
tal existence, must become enraged, and in the parox- 


ism of his anger appear the fearful and the dreaded. 


foc, or the clouds must drop down fatness, and the re~ 
gion of the atmosphere be invaded by a different and 
opposing element. The great Maker and wise Ruler 
under whose supervision all things are,has made these 
revolutions acure for nature’s discases, and a remedy 
for her defects. | They constitute a part of the great 
system. The history of our race asserts the same of 


nations, churches and families. Itis true of the great. . 


family of our memorable ancestors, Adam and Noah, 
comprising all our species. The equilibrium of power, 
wealth and learning, has, at no time, since God created 
man and invested him with inalienable rights, been 
maintained. Every age has furnished its aspirants, its 
conquerors and its tyrarits. The wants of the many 
have been neglected and trampled upon, to gratify the 
tusts and ambitious designs of the few. The redoubta- 


ble and victorious few, were so many champions in the" 


lists of a tournament—so many competitors for the as- 
cendency. Thus while the rights of the one are vio- 
lated, the desires of the other are unsatiated, and God’s 
munificence and nature’s plenty, which are mankind’s 
abundance, though not insufficient, are wasted, prodi- 
gally wasted. Yet the drama has neverclosed. Act 


after act has been represented, but the scene has only 
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been shifted or repeated. But as in the natural, so in 
~ the moral world, these revolutions are necessary and 
beneficial, and the God of heaven has made them so. 
They possess a redeeming power. The liberty of 
maintaining our rights, measurably prevents the abuse 
of them, by others at least. The human. body, when 
animated by the spirit, ordinarily possesses a_self-regu- 
lating power, unless under the mal-influence of very 
deleterious outward causes. In like manner, society, 
political or religious, has in its composition the  self- 
revolutionizing principle, the grand restorative faculty. 
_ True, when the body politic or religious is illy fed, clad 
or treated, when it serves an hard master, or its func- 
tions perform unnatural labor, this regenerating power 
may suffer and languish under a morbid, influence. 
Since the world began, this has often been the case, 
and at those times, through sympathy, this part being 
diseased, the whole body has become paralyzed. U pon 
this ees Kings, Emperors, and tyrants have lived. 
Upon the same diet have priests, archbishops and 


Popes feasted. Yet in every age the disease has ex- 


hibited alarming symptoms, and at this crisis revolu- 
tion has ensued, and often in the convulsive and ago- 
nizi'g struggle, the old order has been annihilated, 
and a new state of things has commenced. This is 
nature’s only remedy, and socicty’s last resort. # 
During the antedeluvian age there was no idolatry. 
Jehovah was recognized the common parent of our 
race, and the government of the world was a Theocra- 
cy. The large family, all of Adam’s children, became 
very corrupt, and waxed worse and worse. [I'rom the 
heaves God proclaimed reformation, and Noah, the 
reacher of righteousness, was his commissioned re- 
rmer. ‘The antedcluvians were incorrigible, and’ ob- 
stinately refused to change their manners. The first 
reformer was unpopular, and his doctrine did not take. 
He preached,and required righteous acts, and his con- 
temporaries unrighteously neglected aid derided his 


Ministry. But God justilied it, The crisis had come, 
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ahd as the gathering and impatient fires of a bursting 
volcanos unsparing vengeance overtook “them. Em 
treaty and threatening had proved abortive, and for- 
bearance would have been esteemed indicative of iny 
becility, or a license for their sins. A revolution was 
expedient, and nothing else would have been eflicient. 
The elements are roused, and Ged, in permitting a de- 
rangement of the natural order, fully punished their 
violation of the moral order. The earth is enveloped 
in water, and all the living inhabitants of the soil, hu- 
man or brutal, save Noah and his family, were involv- 
edim. and destroyed by the General Deluge. 

This was an appalling stroke. A world destroyed! 
And for what reason? Beeause they were wicked.— 
But what was to be effeeted by this erucl operation) 
A revolution of manners: and as this generation had 


proved incorrrgible, they were swept away and forgot-. 


ten,as Herculaneum and Pompeii were buried in the 
burning lava, so that the succeeding generations should 
not be contaminated with the influence of their habits 
and propensities—an act of deserved vengeance as it 
regards the antedeluvians, and » dispensation of mercy 
to Noah’s descendants. Minor interests must always 
give place to more stupendous and useful projects, in 
this instance parents and children were involved in the 
sommon ruin. Thousands more influenced by sympa- 
thy than judgment, and not looking into the consequen- 
ces, if they could have been spectators of the scene, 
would, in the warmth of feeling, at the awful crisis, have 
pronounced the measure unjust and arbitrary in the 
extreme. But God’s ways are not as our ways, and 
nations and generations, unhorn at the era of the wa- 
tery destruction, lived afterwards to bless the disposer 
of events, for the Deluvian Purification: Yes, they had 
reason to thank God for the purification of the world 
front its sinful inhabitants and the monuments’of their 
wickedness! Revolutions are to be dreaded, and so is 
medicine; but their causes are to be more dreaded.— 
Physical and moral diseases should be the objects of our 
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fear, and to guard against their approach, the purpose 
of our action: but when they make their appearance, 
active and even unpleasant medicine must be endured; 
~ and indeed if the patient understands his situation, how- 
ever disagreeable, they will be eagerly sought for. But 
as well as these maxims are understood, and as cor- 
rectly as they are practised by invalids and physicians, 


heart to understand and believe them when applied to 


rians are on the tiptoe of expectation. each looking fer 
his peculiar and desired revolution to take place. Ina 
few things they all agree. among which are the follow- 
ing: that some great reformation is nec¢ssary—that this 
reformation must be general, and that it must commence 
soon. So far—good: but there is great danger, it is to 
be feared, that they are all falling into the error of the 
Jews with respect to the Messiah and his kingdom.— 
That the Christ would come, and that under his reign 
arevolution such as the world neversaw would take 
place, was universally expected among them; but that 
it was to be produced by the operation of simple facts 
and principles, the faith and obedience of truth, was a 
lesson they could not learn, a proposition to. which they 
could not subscribe. Their mind’s eye still gazed after 
the innumerable armies, pomp and kingly equipage 
which they supposed would attend the appearance of 
the Desire of nations, and while they were looking where 
‘the heavens and the earth meet in the distant horizon 
for his glittering arms and royal banners, they were 
nailing him in disguise to a cross, and endeavoring to 
crus’) his rising kingdom, for which they were praying. 
In like manner christians expect his millenial reign, 
but in tie glare of sectarian projects they have over 
looked and lost sight of the necessary means and pre- 
requisites. They accumulate new expedients by the 
rule of multiplication, and have often buried the gospel} 
under the ruins of their schemes. The jcalousies of 


tis different sects, keep them perpetually watching 


the christians of the nineteenth century are slow of 


the present state of Christendom. All sects and secta- ° 
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each other, lest one or more should gain the ascender 
cy over the other factions. The operations of the 
christian army are thus retarded and rendered nugate 
ry by repeated and endless marches, counter-marches, 
mutinies and intestine broils. If any one of the parties 
attempt reformation, he has to withdraw his forces 
from the scene and participation of sectarian action, 
and consequently loses influence there—a fearful cir- 
cumstance in this degenerate age. By these sclisma- 
tic operations, the enemy is indulged in his efforts and 
encouraged in the proseeution of his designs, and the 
rising glory of thé coming millenium beclouded. But 
more of this hereatter. | EDITOR. 


TUE CREDILILITY OF THE misTroRY.—No. I. 

That the existence of the human race has no ration- 
al claim to a higher antiquity than is allowed in the 
Mosaic history, may be argued from two considerations: 

1. The total want of evidence ofa higher antiquity. 

2. Various evidences that the scripture chronology. 
‘is correct. 

1. There is atotal want of evidence of higher an- 
tiquity. 

Had the world existed from eternity,and man passed 
through an eternal series of generations, it is highly 
probable that numerous evidences would exist, of pe- 
riods more distant than six thousand years. 

It is a thing incredible, that notraces of a much 
higher antiquity should have been discovered by the 
Greeks, Egyptians or Chaldeans; yet they fixed’ the 
origin of the human race at no distant period; and as 
we shall state hereafter, are within the limits of scrip- 
ture chronology. 

The pretended antiquity of the Chinese and Indians, 
upon theaost strict and impartial examina- 
tion, to be void of credibility, ‘Their records are incor- 
rect, fabulous, and made up of parts incompatible with 
each other. | 

The grand annalsof China are contained in six hur: 
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